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gix,—As I conceive your columns are, 
«x open. for the reception of whatever, 
4; a tendency to stimulate to improvement, | 
setting before the public the example of 

at and good in all ages, I am induced 
call the attention of your readers to a 
i, in our own time, who though as yet; 
" little known in this country, is never-| 
bless one Who is probably destined to fill! 
important station in the ranks of the re- 
aerators Of nations. At atime when Mis- 

















ateraiy mry Societies are sending forth their 
7 qiaies to the vast vegions of India, to 
> bonesay Mdaour to establish their system of, 
i oa irstianity on the ruins of Paganism, it 
ny i be not a little surprising to find their 
of human [hours an ticipated, in a much more rational 
amer, by a native Hindoo, brought up 
tunes, (pte midst of every thing degrading to 
ne. Tit fimynan nature, but whose singular acquire- 
ae ts, and highly cultivated understanding, 
som fami probably put to the blush many of his 
wean’ co-adjutors in the work of re- 
ymtion. I am not desirous of intro- 
__, Bung the object of this letter to your 
Ae piders, as the patron or champion of this 
that particular religious sect. Religious 
sions form no part of the plan of your 
in Fou MMublication; but it surely is worth our whil 
b contemplate merit in any shape, and 
——— PBrticularly to observe the workings of a 
ind endeavouring to burst the fetters with 
I hich it is encompassed, and under circum- 
7 wces the most unfavourable. 








5 The object of our present notice is a na- 
7 : of the province of Bengal, a Brahmin 

ybitth, and named Rammohun Roy. He 
6 fB thus noticed in a late publication .— 
¥ Rammohun Roy is about 32 years of age, 
Y Biwsessed of extensive landed property, and 
great consideration and influence ; shrewd 
yilant, active, prepossessing in his man- 
3 versed in various languages, and bu- 
lyemployed in giving lectures to a number 
oP tis countrymen, on the Unity of the 
1 Pgpttead.- He began his studies by learn- 
g Persian, as he considered a knowledge 
tht language necessary to every native 
distinction. From Persian he was led, 
most as a matter of course, to Arabic and 





¢Koran, His own statement is, that the 
ei igion of Mahomet at first made some 
—6 pression on him, but when he found that 
ud Prophet carried off the beautiful wife 


~ FB bis slave, and attempted to establish his 
igion by the sword, he became convinced 
at it could not be from God. He then 
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tendency to undermine the fabric of Hindoo 
superstition, are objects of serious attention 
to the Christian mind.” 

Rammohun Roy has been busily engaged 
in translating various Hindoo theological 
works ; chiefiy, as he says, to show that the 
present horrible system of idolatry and su- 
perstition among his brethren, is a corrup- 
tion of the ancient religion of the country, 
which acknowledged one God, as the sole 
object of adoration. His translations are 
principally from the Veda, the most re- 
vered work of Brahminical theology, “ es- 


the Supreme Being, and that he alone is the 
object of propitiation and worship.” Some 
of his works have been edited at Calcutta, 
and to one of them is prefixed by a friend, 
the following particulars of this certainly 
extraordinary man:—“ Rammohun Roy’s 
acquirements are considerable; toa thorough 
knowledge of the Sanscrit (the language 
of the Brahminical scriptures) he has added 
Persian and Arabic; and possessing an acute 
understanding, he early conceived a con- 
tempt for the religious prejudices and absurd 
superstitions of his caste. At the age of 22, 
he commenced the study of the English 
language, which not pursuing with applica- 
tion, he, five: years afterwards, when I be- 
came acquainted with him, could merely 
speak it well enough to be understood, but 
could not write it -with-any degree of cor- 





rectness. He was afterwards employed as} 


}Dewan, or principal native officer, in the 
-collection of revenue ina district. By cor- 
responding and conversing with European 
gentlemen, he acquired so correct a know- 
ledge of the English language, as to be 
enabled to write and speak it with conside- 
rable accuracy. He was also in the con- 
stant habit of reading the English news- 
papers, of which the continental politics 
chiefly interested him, and from thence he 
formed a high admiration of the talents and 
prowess of the late ruler of France, and 
was so dazzled with the splendour of his 
atchievements, as to become almost scepti- 
cal as to the commission of his crimes ; and 
could not help deeply lamenting his down- 
fall, notwithstanding the profound respect 
he ever professed for the English nation.” 
—To the writer of the foregoing he thus 
addresses himself in a letter of recent dete, 
and it will serve to show how well he had 
overcome the difficulties of the English lan- 


tablishing the unity and sole omnipotence of| 





Unity of God, and absurdity of idolatry, 
are evidently pointed out by their own 
scriptures, I, however, in the beginning 
of my labours, met with the greatest oppo- 
sition from their self-interested leaders, the 
Brahmins, and was deserted by my mearest 
relatives. I consequently felt extremely 
melancholy. In that critical situation, the) 
only comfort that I had was the consoling] 
and rational conversation of my European) 
friends, especially those of England and’ 
Scotland. 

‘<I now with the greatest pleasure inform! 
you, that several of my countrymen have, 
risen superior to their prejudices; many are’ 
inclined to seek for truth, and a great num-| 
ber of those who dissented from me, have, 
now coincided with me in opinion, This’ 
engagement has prevented me from pro:; 
ceeding to Europe as soon as I could wish, 
but you may depend upon my setting off 
for England in a short period of time.” 








Rammohun Roy addresses his “ transla- 
tion of an abridgement of the Veda,” to 
the Believers in the only true God, and the 
prefatory address contains sentiments so 
truly sensible and worthy their author, that 
I conceive little apology is necessary for 
lengthening this article, by transcribing a 
portion of it. I must observe that the 
works of this good man are distributed by 
him, free of cost, among his countrymen, 
in ¢whose improvement and happiness he 
takes a most lively interest. ‘I hope it 
will not be presumed,” says Rammohun 
Roy, “that [ intend to establish the pre- 
ference of my faith over that of other men. 
The result of controversy on such a sub- 
ject, however multiplied, must be ever 
unsatisfactory ; for the reasoning faculty, 
which leads men to certainty in things wi- 
thin its reach, produces no effect on ques- 
tions beyond its comprehension. I do no 
more than assert, that, if correct reason- 
ing, and the dictates of common sense, in- 
duce the belief of a wise, uncreated Being, 
who is the supporter and ruler of the bound- 
less universe, we should also consider him 
the most powerful and supreme existence, 
far surpassing our powers of comprehension 
or description,” ——** The physical powers 
of man are limited, and when viewed com- 
paratively, sink into insignificance; while, 
in the same ratio, his moral faculties rise in! 
our estimation, as embracing a wide sphere 
of action, and possessing a capability of 














guage. He says, “I take this opportunity 
of giving you a summary account of my 
proceedings since the period of your de-| 
parture from India. The consequence of 


| my long and uninterrupted researches into, 


religious truth has been, that I have found, 
the doctrines of Christianity conducive to 
moral principles, and better adapted for 
rational beings than any others which have 
come to my knowledge ; and have also found 
Hindoos in general more superstitious and 
misefable, both in the performance of their 
religious rites, and in their domestic con- 
cerns, than the rest of the known nations 
of the earth; I, therefore, with a view of 
making them comfortable and happy, both 
here and hereafter, not only employed ver- 
bal arguments against the absurdities of the 
idolatry practised by them, but also trans- 
lated their most revered theological work, 
namely Veda, into Bengallee and Hindos- 








tthe 
cludes. Mibied pur Bible in English, and in conse- 
i ence became a Christian. He has spread 
a doctrine to a considerable extent, and 
Sseveral Hindoos of high cast and for 
dnt’ Min league with him, who maintain his 
— inlons. They call themselves a society, 
tions HF 2re bound by certuin rules, one of 
ie ch is, that no man shall be admitted, 
wee’ Pt he renounce Idol worship. . Gne 
‘ount carries the number of Rammohun's 
lowers to nearly five hundred. The 
thmins had twice attempted his life, but! 
- was on his guard against them. The 
, & tof this new sect, the zeal and subtlety 
1 


layed by its founder, with its obvious 


almost boundless improvement. If the 
short duration of human life be contrasted 
with the great age of the universe, and the 
limited extent of bodily strength with the 
many objects to which there is a necessity 
of applying it, we must necessarily be dis- 
posed to entertain but a humble opinion of 
our own nature; and nothing, perhaps, is 
so well calculated to restore our self-com- 
placency as the contemplation of our more 
extensive moral powers, together with the 
highly beneficial objects which the appro- 
priate exercise of them may produce. On 
the other hand, sorrow and remorse can 
scarcely fail, sooner or later, to be the por- 
tion of him who is conscious of having neg- 
lected opportunities of rendering benefit to 
his fellow-creatures, From considerations 
like these, it has been that I, (though born 
a Brahmin, and instructed in my youth in 
all the principles of that sect) being tho- 





ae 


of my countrymen, have been stimulated 
to employ every means in my power to im¢é 
prove their minds, and lead them to the 
knowledge of a purer system of morality. 
Living constantly among Hindoos of different 
sects and professions, I have had ample 
Opportunity of observing the superstitious 
puerilities into which they have been thrown 
by their self-interested guides; who, in 
defiance of common sense, have succeeded 
but too well in conducting, them to the 
temple of idolatry ; and while they hid from 
their view the true substance of morality, 
have infused into their simple hearts a weak 
attachment to its mere shadow, My re- 
flections on these solemn truths have been 
most painful, for many years. I have never 
ceased to contemplate with the strongest 
feclings of regret, the obstinate adherence 
of my countrymen to their fatal system of 
superstition, inducing, for the sake of pro- 
pitiating their supposed deities, the violation 
of every humane and social feeling ; and 
this in various instances, but more especially 
in the dregdful acts of self-destruction, and 
the immolatiun of the nearest relations, 
under the delusion of conforming to sacred 
religious rites. I have never ceased, 1 
repeat, to contemplate these practices with 
the strongest feelings of regret, and to view 
in them the moral debasement of a race, 
who, I cannot help thinking, are capable 
of better things ; whose susceptibility, pa- 
tience, and mildness of character, render 
them worthy of a better destiny. Most 
earnestly do I pray, that my labours may, 
sooner or later, prove efiicient in producing 
on the minds of Hindoos in general, a 
conviction of the rationality of believing in, 
and adoring the Supreme Being only ; to- 
gether with a complete perception and 
practice of that grand and comprehensive 
moral principle, * Do unto others as ye would 
be done by.’ By taking the path which 
conscience and sincerity direct, I have 
exposed myself to the complainings and 
reproaches, even of some of my relations, 
whose prejudices are strong, and whose 
temporal advantage depends upon the pre- 
sent system. But these, however compli- 
cated, I can tranquilly bear ; trusting that 
a day will arrive when my humble endea- 
vours will be viewed with justice ;—perhaps 
acknowledged with gratitude. At any rate, 

whatever men may say, I cannot be de-, 
prived of this consolation : my motives are 
acceptable to that Being who beholds in 

secret, and compensates openly.” 

The above quotations tre fair specimens 

of Rammohun Roy's style, at the same 

time that they show a heart warmed with 

pure benevolence. Such aman must every 

where attract the admiration of the wise, 

and the censure of bigots, who, without 

regard to truth or error, stand up for things 

as they are. Rammobhun Roy has devoted 

a great deal of time to the study of Christian 

theology, with a view to evable him com- 

pletely to understand the various doctrines 

which Christians of opposite scntiments 

claim as the genuine ones of scripture, and 

appears to incline most to the ideas professed 

by the sect of Unitarians, disclaiming all 

mysterious and inexplicable dogmas. His’ 
present intention is to visit this. country. 

very shortly, with a view to the cultivation 

of theology and general literature. His 




















tanee, in order to convince them, that the 


roughly convinced of the lamentable errors" 


Price 3 td. 


idea is, to study both at Oxford and Cams | 
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pridge. Little does he imagine that these 

institutions, which ought to hail a man like | 
Rammobhun Roy, as a bright star in the!) 
ntellectua firmament, present insuperable || 


barriers to his approach, and which remain 


there is Jittle doubt of his meeting with the 
reception due ta a man, who can anly be 


regarded wath respect, and- who is justly 


entitigd to rank as a distinguished friend to} 


the human race. 
I remain, ms 
A CONSTANT READER. 
Liverpool, \3th Oct. 1819. 
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The BWhilanthropist. 
COTTA ; E SYSTEM. _ 
(Contladed foom page 6.) 


a 


lt is w reomrk made by Mr. Ricardo, well de- 
serving out cypsideration, that cullivation may be 
carried to such a degree, as to become injurious to 
the community, This may appear paradoxical, but 
nothing cau be more Lue, We have seen, Uvat at 
every new step 1a the cultivation of inferior iand, a 
rive takes place in the price, not of that corn only 
winch is rawed frou miter land, but in the pnice 
of all corn whatsoever. Heuce a rise iu all the 
articles of necessity and convenience which acts as 
a powerful barsigr against any increase of the popu 
lation, Now this advance of price on all the corp 
produced in a country, may more than counter. 
bilance any advantage that is gaywed by the in. 
crewing of the quantity, To illustrate this by au 
ex imple: let us suppose 10,000 quarters to be the 
prodsce of a ce: tain abstrict; and that by. taking in 
a waste, Ubis quantity ip mere ased ty 12,000, As 
the expense of cultivating this poor laud mast in 
the end be pad by the consumer, ‘he 2000 quarters 
last gained, must be charged higher than the 10,000 
were, aud, according 10 the principles already. laid 
down, with regulate the price of the 10;000. We 
will further suppose the price ty haye been originally, 
Ws. per quarter, but by having recourse to poo 
winds, it is raised to 16. The estunate of profit and 
loss will be ax follows— 
19,000 at 12s, == £6000 
10,000 at 16s == £8000 


—— 














vedloors the labourer Dearey sad eagger to 
ness; if is not therefore wise” policy to offer coun- 
ties for the production of labourers, when they are 
already too numerous; nor is it humane policy tu 
tempt bump beg ato the work) vply im ondes 
increase the amount? of humeu misery. Bet that 


\this would be ihe effect of the Cottage System is 
jubvious, from the consideration, that by undertaking 
as the landmarks of a darker era. However |\to provide with a cottage, &c. every man who cannot 
| procure a livelihood otherwise, you in fact rymeve 


the fear of indigence, and encourage an excessive 
population. can it be excessive, you wilt say, 
as lung as we have vacagt lend to bestow? Cer- 
tainly as long as land is vacant, of a quality suffi- 
’ fertile to repay the toils of the busbandman, 
there can be no excess—and so long there will al- 
'ways be work fo. every man who ts willing to be 
industriaus. This, however, is a period in the his- 
tory of society anterior to that iy which the popa- 
lation becomes redundaat, and one therefore with 
! whieh our argument has ve cougera. Lf there be 
|waste lands to be reclaimed, no doubt they can be 
better reclaimed with capital than without it; hence 
| targe farmers are the proper persons to undertake 
the busivess, and if they do it not, we may rest 
assured it is because it cannet be done with a profit. 
Aud if, with alb the advantages of capital, cultiva- 
tion cannot be carried on profitably, how. think you 
is the destitute pauper to make a living out of the 
land? Give him a Kittle assistance, you will say — 
Indeed! ka, then your uobke scheme for abolishing 
pauperism, turns out in the end'to be nothing better 
than concealing your bounty, instead of withdraw- 
ing it. Even, shoukd! the ¢ottager be able to support 
a family on his little spot of land, what is to become 
of his sons? Must they too have their agrarian law? 
Will the land extend its limits, to afford room for 
this perpetual ivcrease? oy, will the vext generation, 
be only as numerons as the last —Alas! having once 
set the stone in motion, it is im vain to expect that 
it will stop on the middle of the bill: You may 
raise an insnrrection, but can you prescribe its li- 
mits? 

It may perhaps not be uninteresting in conclusion, 
to glance at the evils occasioned by excessive culti- 
vatiuon—and, to confine the discussion within ma- 
nageable limits, it may, be best to nemember thet 
Great Britain is an island, and therefore limited ‘in 
extent. , 

It has been already shown, that, at every step; in 
the cultivation of inferior lands, a greater proportion 
of the stock of labour which society possesses, must 
be expended in the procuring oft food merely, and a 
lesa propartion, in, the procusing of those luxuries 
and. conveniences which adorn and dignify life. 
Now, it'is very easy to imagine a-period'in this con- 
stant doscent, when it wil). require, the labour of. al- 
most every individpal to support himself. The 
consequence of this would be, that the human race 
would-degeverate, and sink, info,a race of mere ani- 
nals, living only to, procure the means of sustaining 





Difference £2000, additional, which must be 

aid by that community which consumed the 10,000 
. in other words, the consumers are £2000 

ket by the increased; cultivation. But 
increased quantity of produce make 
amends for thie lows? By no means, S000: gre: 
ienensed ponduce. af Lée; <= £14100, which, set, to 
balance £2000 leaves a loss of £400 ta the whole 
community, 


the suil 
realy shown, . 
May we not then justly assert that toreturn 


quarters; 
oul of por 
dows got the 


lands. 


sterility of the soil. | 

Although the reasoning hitherto pursued has been 
directed against au vaiversal division of land into | 
small portions, it will notwithstanding apply with 
equ il force against a partial division. For the sake | 


of clearness, it is best to suppose the system fully } 


developed, and uncontrolled in its operations. by | 


interfering causes ; and if when viewed in this atti | 
tude it appears as au enemy, we nay rest assured 
that, it will be no less inmical, as far as its powea 
extends, even when its machinations are veiled frou 
our view by factitions circumstances. it in Chiou 
and io ludia, where it is generally establisbed, we 
man tabour of Little value, and, in conse. 
hamas life destitate of happiness—we may 
rést. asvured that in Kurape also the same effects 
must follow, in proportion as the samy cause ope 
rates. Do we requirees idence uearer at hand? Ire- 
land supples us with iin abuud nee 

But the moral con ition of a nation of cottagers 
is perbaps the most interesting object of doquiry, and 
ene on the examination of which we. should gladly 
eater, did our limits allow, It would certainly. be 
interesting to trace the ignorance, minty, and 
wickedness frequently prevalent among cottageps ty 
their indolence—that indgleuce to the want of objects 
which might stimulate their hopes or rouse then 
fears,—and that total want of stimulants, to their 
forlorn and hopeless crcumstauces—-in which when 
Destiny placed thes, she secs to have said * Thus 
far shalt thou go aad no farther Bat we must 
forbear, aud passun to the second partof the sub. | 
joct—the, play fog reuyoy ag paw,ercim by grauts of 

‘ 
y ~ haw been supposed that the pressure of the poor | 
rates would be lesseued were paupers pul in posses 
sion of sipali parcels of land, to cultivate for their 
own sustenance, and thenceforth ubandoned to their 
own energies Before we julze of the propriety of 
this scheme, let as enquire what is the cause of paa 
perism, and wh: ther or not we may oot be giving to 
this cause increased cfbcieucy, whilst we imaging 
ourselves the benefactors of the poor, of paupers 
there wre two classes ; the helpless, for whose use 
this mode of relief was oot iutended,—and those 
who are able to work, for whose benefit thoogh it be 
intended, it is crt iily not calenlated. Tt may be | 
Iaid down as an axiow, that there cag be av poor of | 
the latter deseriptiva in any country, anless the 
population be redundant, for why does amu apply 
for charity, unless it be for want of work; aud why | 


see bu 
quence, 
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+s be apply for work in vain, bat heeguse there is), habitants are squalid, and the country poor. 
dacs be app! If ths |pertion of it consists of wet, swampy ground, the , 


already a sufficient number of workmen ? 
be the case, fo 


enee the evil s eased. |;but for which 
ausabrt, is, oply 00 snsreese. the evils tbe jeciesard nave the most limited use of machinery, and all their 


ply of labo. lowers its price, and consequeutly 


sup 


arising from tne increasing sterility of || face 
The same effect, however, as, | have al- | Posada 

st arise fre te divisi f || fewer in number. I v 
Pie tind Sault biere that 0s vehans llnave ample proof in the nations of: China, India, 
land: Iveland, in which the same effect has. been pro- | 


: » aame thing as to increase the | , sist 
to xmall farms is the same thing || duced by a minute division of land as I have here | 


lted parts of the country is wretched. In general the | 


give encouragement to @ greater || alluvions of rivers, which might ea 


life, and of propagating their kind. ‘This niust be 
‘ithe case whenever (the wosst: soily being brought 


THE BALLIDOSCOPE. 





| 1 maghlngs nell ipiel the mow rude 








is 2 characteristic circumistance: prog art 

shown in multiplying the quantity, which, by the in- 
genious combinations of mechanical powers a given || 
portion of labour can produce, 


as 


— 





—— 





he Gleaner. 


“ F am bata gatherer and disposer of other men’é 
sug.” WortTon. 







NARRATIVE OF P. G. DUMONT, RELATING 
HIS CAPTIVEFY OF THIRTY-FOUR YEARS} 
IN THE TERRITORY OF MOUNT FELIX, 
BETWEEN ORAN AND ALGIERS, 


(Concluded from pages 57, 63, 67.) 





As } spoke the language of all the different slaves 
that had been embarked in the same ship, I was ap- 
pointed to act as interpreter during the 
Ones arrival at Naples I was sent to the French 
consul, M. Bourcet, who immediately supplied me 
with money and clothes. It is wif sincere pleasure 
that I take this opportunity ef acknowledging the 
benevolence and kindness, of this gentleman, which 
made me almost forget the horrors of captivity. But 
what greater pleasure cau there be, than to think of 
those who have consoled us in the hour of adversity ! 

When my beard was taken off I fouud that my 
chia: had contracted a thick layer of dirt, so identi- 
fied with the ficsh that it required constant spunging 
for three months before T could remeve it. 
also a large indurated swelling on. the left ankle, 
caused by the irou clasp, which, together with the 
bolt, weighed three pounds. 

M. Bourcet having given me a passport and route, 
I embarked on board a. merchant vessel for Mar. 
seilles, where our quarantioe only lasted seven days. 


one of my companivns in, misfortune at Algiers. He 
‘was taken in a vessel under Sardinian colours, and 
jsemained in slavery eighteen years. This man, 
whose name was Eticune, was now slowly recovering 
from a severe fit of illness, which followed his libe- 
ration. Previous to quitting Marseilles, M. Felix 
Aateiue, a rich merchant, offered me five franes: per 
day, if 1 would consent ta serve him in the capacity 
of interpreter; but the desire of seeing my relatives, 
‘and: re-visiting the capital after thirty-seven years 
absence, made we, decline the. offer—aivery, thought. 
less action on my part, which I bad good reason to 
repent in the following year. 


seme 


While there, fF meta native of Lyons, who bad been}) 


after an illuess of two days. 


e event so much to heart, ‘that she sete i 
eg 





Etienne was no more! Her dau, 


jretired to bed, and never left it again, have uth 


0g 


The father 
by this double loss, sustained by the : isan 


|his son, could not support it, and only eh 
‘eight days '—Finally, Etienne, the cause of thant 


tragedy, was seized with a raging fever, for 


tions 


/health had never been properly restored ' 
| ol 
the fate of bis parents in a week after pr 


_4. 8aW_ them all perish, and i 
y comrade, Who received all the he 
T could bestow, and even died in ' 


This was one of the most dreadful trials 
overtaken me in life. / What.a picture for one 


was on the point of looking after bjs own 


side, 
truly 


‘thing 


auns, 
ture, 


was ; 





When sufficiently, wall to,travel, Etienne and. my.-. 
self left Marseilles together for Lyons. Sovun after 
quitting the town T threw away the skall that had 
served as a goblet during the last fourteen, years of 








\linto cultivatiqn) the price of all corn is regulated 
\|by that which Las been last procured, and which has 


been procured at the greatest) expense of human | 
In this state no.daubt a greater nnmber | 





| labour. 
human beings will live and vegetate upon the sur- 
of our globe, but their condition will be in- 
ly worse thao if they, had, been, cantent.ta. be 
Of the truth of these remarks we 


\traced to excessive cultivation. Human labour and | 

genius are of:too excellenta nature to be all thrawn | 
away upon the clods of the earth; and it is is, better | 
lthat we should have a few Platos, Circeros, and | 
| Newtons, even thongh it; be at the expense of re. 
straining the fecundity of our species :—better that 
we should have some privileged orders, than that we 
Should sink into brutes,or savages. 


Lives pool. D. Ww, 





* The peculiarly flourishing state in which the Earl 
nf Fitzwilliam’s. estate appears, has been ascribed to 


renaytry—the renewal of leases. to the old tenants in 
preference to others—and to the size of the farms, 
which are in general of considerable extent.—(Wake- 
ield.) Vide Ed. Rev. XX. 558. 

In. India the want,of capical in agriculture prevents, 
the. division of labour; it forces the peasant to unite 
the labours of the mechanic with the cultivation of the 
varth, and, compel the artist to engage in rural. toils, 
An ignorant husbandry, which exhausts tlre land, and 
neglects the obvious means of restoring ite fertility, and 
it reaping immediate profit from the,operations which 
might restore its rude implements, inadequate to the 
purpose for which, they axe tormed, an requiring 
much superfluous labour ; this again ill divided, and 
of course employed disadvantageous] yall call aloud 
for amentiment——(Colebrvoke on Bengal. 

If Bengal had a capital in the hands of enterprising 
and, incellagent. proprietors, who erployed it in agri- 
culture, manufactures, and internal commerce, these 
its would be improved, and with more and better 


various causes--among the rest_ to the opulence of the} 


my detention in the prison of Sheik Osman. It had, | 
from continued ase, now become as polished’ and 
white as ivory; but although I drank my ration-of | 
rum out of it.on board the frigate, I knew that the 
using such a vessel where plenty of others were to 
be had, would excite the remarks of my friends, and 
\|1 therefore thought it. most. prudent to part with it 
\}in this way. 

I was dressed in the suit: of clothes. given: me by 
M. Bourcet, and had three huudred fraucs in wy 
pocket. Etienne was also very well provided, I 
wished to walk barefooted, as fF had/beenin-the ha- 
bit. of dojng in, Africa, but the. cold frosty, weather 
soon obliged me tu. put on my shoes again. We had | 
scarcely proceeded four leagues when a party of 
eight or nine, mev appeared, crossing: a; field. and‘ 
coming towards us, On approaching somewhat, 
uearer, we perceived they were armed with blird: | 
geons andjkwives.. Ina: few minutes more the, baw: | 
ditti attacked, us and demanded our money, It was} 
in vain that I showed my numerous scars, and told | 
them [:was-only.a puer, slave. who had/just:escaped j 
fromthe hapds.of ‘barbarians ;; they, were:deaf tomy 
cries, and, more inhuman than the Koubals, who 
were not at: least my countrymen, they stripped 
both, Etienge, and. myself, nat, only. oftour. moncy, 
but the two parcels containing our wearing apparel. 
Fortunately, on proceeding to the-next ‘village, the 
inhabitagts took.a little pity on us, aed whit with 
the asgistance we received there, as well as in one 
or two other towns along the road, we managed’ to 
arrive at;Liyous iu tolesably good:apisits; , 

Having passed a,part of the day.in looking at the 
principal streets and buildiugs im the above city, 
Etienne.conducted me towards darketo the honsevof 
his parents, who kept.an ion, He entered without 
making himself known, and ordered supper for two 
persons, Ou serving the soup and: boullie Etenve 
called for.a roast fowl; upon this his mother examin. 
ing us more attentively, observed, “ You are travel- 
ilers, I perceive, and perhaps-not aware that provi- 
|sions, are dear.” My companion, with his hat 














productions frou, the same labour, the situa:ion of the 
‘tabourers would be less precarious and more affluent. 
—/ Idem.) i t OF 

Owing to the deficiency of manufacturing capital in 
Ireland, the conveniences of clothing, &c. are cs dear | 
isin Kngland, while the pecusieay wagys.of the Irish 
|labouret are not equal to half the earnings of an En- | 
lolishman, An Irishman and his wife are much more 
| Solicitous te feed than to clothe their children ; but tbe 
ifact is, that they have the power of doing the one, but 
not that of doing. the otbet.—/ A. Young.) 

The Chinese have been regarded a» excellent agri- 
sulturists, and they are thus spoken of by Mr. Barrow, 
| Nine tenths of thy peasantry. may be considercd as cot- 
1, wers, each renting just as much land as supports his 
|fymily, and. their agriculture is not efficient, though 
ithey often make a bivof ground asa garden te produce 
lagreat deal. ‘The Chinese plough is the most rude 
sand ineficiant. bastrument that can well be imagined; 
the appearance of the people in the very best cukiva- 








A large | 
y be redeemed 


islouched, aud turning his back to the old lady, re- 
| plied, “that’s of no consequence to you, madam, 
|give what is ordered, aud we'll. pay for it," — I beg, 
{you pardon, sir,” rejoined his mothe:, “ I am wrong, 
i but I didn’t exactly know. the state of your purse.” 
| This short dialogue was followed by the fuwl's beiug 
i brought in. 

| We continued to eat very slowly, in order to wait 
jfor the night's closing. in, when Etienne asked, 





|whether we could have beds !—* No,” angwered his 
mother, “all my heds are occupied :"—*“ and this 


young lady,” replied the son—-pointing to his sister, |! lodged 


who served at table, “ has.she got a: bed?” —*“ How! 
if my children have not beds, who is to have them?” 
“Then I am not your son*” exelaimed Etienne, 
raising his voice, and discovering, bis countenance. 
At these words, and this movement of the stranger, 
the poor woman seemed to feel a violent oppression, 
turned» pale, and fell senseless on. the floor; the 
daughter instantly ran to inform her father, who 
was in the next coffee-house. 

Etienne flew to the assistance of his poor;mother* 








the Chinese bave not skill, The Chinese | 





the servants cried aloud, and J could not help weep. 
ing withthem. The father came in soon after; but 


saw in the street, and. found, 
the Rue d’Anjou was within a few hundred yards 
the spot. Fiyihg; to: the. paternal roof, 
the door, 


after an absence of more than thirty-seve 
had also formed » plan of taking them Pa 
before this catastrophe occurred, and sending» 1 
ter, in which my adventures were to be nde 
a feigned name; but F was suo cared Of that yi. 
by the frightful calamity that befel the Uufortuys 
family of Etienne. ww 
1 left Lyons qnite stupified. with what hag 
pened, and taking the ruad to Paris; | experi 
fresh proofs of benevolence in the towns thr, 
which I had to pass, At length, F arrived jy 4 
capital, about ten o’clock at night,* by the Aug 
passage boat, in which I was advised to remaig, 
the morning, lest I should lose my way in the 1 
streets; 
friends, and therefore determined to laud at Once, ’ 
I was not a little surprised to see so man 
lighted up at that late hour, military posts on 


given 


but I felt too much anxiety to se 


national guards parading about the street 
strange sight to one who had never seey 
but watehmen and beadles: in former 


Passing by the boulevard. St, i , 
I had linen ties arte 2) oa 


redoubled on seeing the five fountain that 


|maments that quarter, T now thought P liad log 
way, and on enquiring of the foot passengers, | 
told to continue strait along the boulevards, | 
very late when I arrived before the new choreh 
the Madeleine, 
it was when I quitted Paris in 1780, 
Continuing my route from this point, f yy 
endeavouned to:fiad out theeld church uf Made 
uow replaced by a timber yard, or the convent 


which is precisely in the same 


which has also disappeared. Att a loss hoy 
V addressed: myself to: axother person whoo 
with pleasure, 


{ ; I knocked 
and on its being opened, explained 
but the servant would not understand me, 


my father was.no longer known there, and tlie 
belonged to a.new master! 
ments undecided as to what part I should take: 
fearing that’ the patrole might arrest me, if 
wandering through the city at: that unseas 

i hour, | formed the resolution of going to theg 
|house on the boulevard de la Madeleine, at sid 
_the wational guard generally do duty. 


I remained a:fen 


After a short examination of my person, ania 


| ing a few questions, the officer, affected by the 


of my long sufferings, of which he had abun 
proofs before:bim, in the number and length of 


scars, 


generously made a collection of fifty-six fran 


for ine amongst the gentlemen wlio com postd fi 
guard.;. a persou was next despatched to tlieve 
rateur’s, who sent a fowl, some vermicelli SOU) a 


a bottle-of wine. 
| the house of my father, 


Bat the unexpected receptioud 
left me very. littleing 


tion to eat.+ Having provided me with a mat 


[ fell 


asleep, and was not awakened till the 


of the commissary of police, who put severaline 
questions to me. 


As he recollected that the pubhe 


papers had mentioned ny return to France, he 
very. minute in hissenqniries, which concludedby 
present, of a twenty franc piece. When. he we 


away, T examined the coin, 


and not knowing th 


headof Napoleon, [took ‘it for a counterfeit, ane 


that.d 


id not fail greatly to amuse the national ge 


on duty. 


Having: gone to a neighbonring lodying-house 


day-light,, with. the intention of waiting till be 
prosec 
who told me she was -a native of Neuilly.; on'he 
ing: this. vilage named, I. recollected: that-an 
of mine, had formerly lived there, ‘and that! 
quently found an asylum at her house durin it 
time I happened to be in disgrace with nivy’ fae, 
I therefore asked the good woman whether she 

@ person by the name of Dumont, and on beri 
sweriug in theattinmative, nota: moment! wav lutl 
hastening to my, relative, who shed. tears.of joy 
instant she recognised me. She gave me the cid 
of a sister from whem: I separated ‘ when’ she 
cole teres years old, au. age. by, far’ too,youeg 
enable 


ute my search, I met_an oid woman th 


her to remember the features of a brothel 


I found her in a miserable-sitaation, with four ck 


dven to provide for, amd who wanted bread; forthe 
father had died but a short time before, owing t 

accident: that® befel him: When the first surpri 
attending such an extraordiumary meeting had'si 
sided, I gaye her all the money,1 had received; up 

which she went and bought some necessaries, fir) 
room was quite stripped of all the farnitare; ore? 
the bed of her infants, which had been sold to-p 
the expenses incurred during her husband's 
malady. 


Neither my.aunt or sister could give me any ¢ 


One 


| Jackson, 
considerable facility in his nativetongue, this g 
‘tleman asked in what part of England I had li 
|upow which I told bim the whole story of my: 
|Vity, adding, to his great surprise, that I had 
even seen his country, The colonel, who seem 
| to listen: with-great interest to all T related, imu 
jately gave me a letter to Vice Admiral. Sir Sid 
(Smith, who, as I afterwards heard, made. vari 
attempts tu-find:me out, on seeing the cireumsts 
of my F-tura to France published inthe jounsal 
the .dayf 


by which my parents were to be found ; they int 
|informed me: that both my father and mother 
quitted Paris many years ago. 


part of the large house in which .my 4 
» was occupied by an- Euglish officer, Colo# 
Having heard .me express: my 
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THE KALEL DOSCOPE. 





Te porned that I had ac eiteetitn, bere 
pees eee? to the aatipiratior! itistitetion 


~ fcommuNicaTéd BY a ConRasPoNDENT. f 
‘ wererene 


THE BOHEMIAN FORTUNE-TELLER. 





he wae the fender, 1 was aliiwed twofancs 
day, for carvyiag letters and atfending the pre- 
Migat when he went out. In addition to hie giving 
the above place, Sir Sidney recommended me to 
ee tied of several other persotiages of rank, and: 
amongst she rest to Monsieur, the King’s brother ; 
: conseqreuce of whose bewevolenee, F was énabled 
: procare another bed and some furniture for my: 
sift woe navingobfiged the adfthiral to quit Parin,t 
ve me two certificates, one ix English aud the 
2 in Freach, together with some money § 
No sooner had my humane protector left ine, than: 
to see the impossibility of replacing the loss 
1 bad sustained: by his departure ; and: many weeks 
jd aot elapse before I felt the: retwvn of my former’ 
caogs, It was impossible to lay by any thing out 
of twenty sous a day, since F was forced to pay for 
hoard, lodging, and clothes, out of the abuve 
wo. But my sister suffered more from this uafor. 
wate event than myself. If her children eried for 
d, she would answer, “ Wait for your uncle ; 
yeahe comes you will have some.” On going to 
ge them, their cries redoubled, aad went fo my 
peart, for I had nothing to give, aad was dying with 
hanger myself. My sister, too, had the weakiess, 
on rather foolish'shame, not to get her namie inseri- 
hed ou the list of paupers belonging to the parish. 
For myown part, I would have died twenty deaths 
nther than’ stretch out my hand foratms. Although 


also received half of my wages. Cir- } 


'» [rrom tas GErman.} 
pa | 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Sie,Ain Austrian officer, nated Baron de W. who 
served with the Hussars of Czeklar in the last war 
against the Turks, resided a few years since at B—— 
He loved to recount the extraordinary events which 
had occurred during his campatgn, from which the fok 
lowing is selected as most worthy of commenioration 
(in bis own words ;) and if thought suitable a:place in 
the Ruierposcore, iv at your service. 

H. B. 
~~ Oar 

“ It was in the spring of the year 1788, that I quitted 
Miclos Var, in Transylvania, to conduct several re- 
cruits to my regiment, which was at the time posted 
in the environs of Orsawa. In a village contiguous to 
the army lived a Bohemian woman, who supported 
herself by selling provisions to the soldiers. My re- 
-cruits being extremely superstitious, requested her to 
‘tell their fortunes. I laughed at their credulity ; and, 
by way of ridiéule, held’ out’ my hand to’ the’ sybil. 
‘sé The 20th of August,” said’ she to me, in a very so- 
lem tone, ard without adding’ 4 syllable more. | en- 
treated: her to be ig pe but she only repeated the 
same words ; and as [ retired to my tent, exclaimed, in 





ascended from a poor man, slavery had weighed 
me down without breakiug my spirit. Duviag this 
jreadful state I frequently went to the markete, and, 
glen unobserved, picked up the remains of cabbage 
galks and other vegetables, which were put into my 

et; E would then harry towards the nearest bar- 
rier and conceal myself in an obscure corner to enjoy 
the meal thus procured. While in this situation 
tow often did I not regret the bamboo of the keeper, 


withe scymitar of the Kouabals of Mount Atlas!|} 


pay at length diriven to the last extremity, and 
yale any longer to resist the pressing nature of 
nyvants, and still more harassed by the distressing 
gectacle of my sister, pale; livid; with her eyes 
gaokin their sockets; that of her helpless young 
ous, holding their little hands up and crying for 
heat, I determined to retary ouce more to Africa || 
Ja this purpose I solicited a passport three different 
times, at the prefecture of police, and was refused 
gsoften, with an exhortation to patience, which was 
much easier to give than to obey. My plan- was-to 
yact Algiers, where I could freely exercise the 
ofice of interpreter, which ie very lucrative. It 
wsnow that the propositior of M. Felix Antoine 
yeurred'to me, with the’bitter’ regret of having so 
ltly rejected if. 

esis vain that I presented my certificates at 
the doors of various-houses, and offered my services, 
orthat | told the proprietors 1 bad been accustomed 
to ldbour all my life, and, although fifty. years-of 
age, still felt. myself capable of underguing the 
greatest fatigue, My cruel destiny seented to con- 
spire against me in every quarter; and nine months 
hadithus passed away since the vice-admiral’s de- 
parture, T was, in fact, on the point of sinking, 
though languor and despair, when, all of a sudden, 
fortune seemed to take a more favourable turn, by 
inspiring me with a project, to the execution of 
vhich Tam indebted for my present tranquillity : 
tis was to petition His Royal Highness Monsieur, 
ty whose bounty [ had already been indebted: for 

lief. 


The Duke de Maillé and M. Polignac having 
kindly joined their voices to mine, the appeal to his 
Highness produced: the desired effect; and [-svon 
obtained’ the means of assisting my unhappy sister 
—The last effurts of my benefactors have ended in 
pocuriug me an asylum, and the means-of- exist- 
ence, in the Royal Gospital of lucurables.q] It is 
hee, therefore, that [ hope to find that happiness, 
of which E-have hitherto only known the name. May 
the example of’such long suffering soften ths pangs 
dothers, and'teach them to bear up against: the ills 
of life! and if there be still left any condition more 
fardthan what is exhibited in my story, those who 
are exposed to it ought to reflect, that it would bea 
filly, to sacrifice.the hope-of emaneipation by a°vo0- 
luntary death ! 

* This was on the 24th of January, 1817. Dumont 
fever recollects-dates; I-have discovered this by a cer- 
tiflate that was delivered to him on: the day atter- his 
artival—F Rr. Ep. 

f Owing tohis former mode of living, a little soup; 
isiuffittent to serve Dumont for twenty-four hours, 
even without drinking; ‘and yet, he can walk twelve 

tesa day with the greatest ease. He is very-thiny 
and from his never having known a day’s sickness, he 
Will, most probably, live to a great age.—l'ky Ep. 

{The English editor has every reason to believe that 
Sit Sidney Smith left Paris to visit Italy for the good off 
hishealth, but to the honour of this gallant and-distin- 
eee officer be it spoken, mot until he had exprnded. 

esums of his own fortune, in forwarding the bene- 
ficent objvcts of the institation, and most liberally mi- 


a voice’ still’ more eriiphitic, “Fhe 20th of August.” 
It may be easily believed, that this date was indelibly 
ve spe 6 on my metmory.—We arrived at the army, 
and experieticed our share of military danger and fa- 
tigue: Itis well known, that in this war the Turks 
nade no prisoners: ‘Their officers had engaged to give 
a ducat for every head that should be brought into their 
camp; consequently, both Janissaries and Spakis were 
emulous to obtain the tempting prize. This arrange- 
ment was particularly fatal’ to our advanced posts; 
scarcely a night passed but the Turks came down in 
superior numbers in seatch of heads. Theirexpeditious 
were condticted with such secresyand celerity, that they 
seldont failed in their design; and in thé morning it 
was by no means unusual to discover a part of our 
camp guatrdeéd-only by heddless bodiés. ‘Io’ counteract 
this species of warfare, the Prince de Cobourg ordered 
every night a strong detachment of cavalry without 
the lines to protect them. ‘These piquets generally 
consisted of from one to two'hundred ; but the Turkish 
generals, irritated’ chat their men should be disturbed 
in their traffic, sent to their assistafice detachments still 
stronger and more numerous than our piquets, which, 
of course, produced the Mussulmen a stijl more plen- 
teous harvest of heads, The  piquet sefvice thus 
became so hazardous, that it was thought prudent for 
an officer, previously to his departure, to make his will. 
Affairs continued in this state until the nionth of August. 

Several skirmishes had taken place, but without alter- 
ing the position of either army. Eight days before the 
portentous 20th, [was sutprised*by the appearance of the 
Botiemian prophetess, of whom I had frequently pur- 
chased provisions. She entered nity teht, and earnestly 
entreated that I would bequeath a legacy to be possessed 
by her, in case | should die on the day she had pre- 
dicted; in consideration of which, she engaged on her 
part, that, should I survive the eventful period, she 
would gratuitously present me with a hamper of tokay, 
witich at that time was very valuable in camp, by rea- 
son of its scarcity. [ really thought the woman had 
lost her senses. It was true that in my circumstances 
a sudden death was not at all improbable; but there 
was no reason to suppose, that such an accident would 
occur’ precisely on the 20th of August. I therefore 
agtéed to the proposal, and staked two horses and 50 du- 
cats against the tokay of the atitiquated sorceress. This 
merry bargain was drawn up and tormally witnessed by 
the paymaster of the regiment. At last came the omi- 
nous 20th of Augist. ‘here was not the: slightest 
symptom of an engagement; for though it was the turn 
of our regiment to furnish the piquet for the night, .yet 
cwo of my comrades were in precedency tome. In 
the evening, just as the hussars were preparing to de- 
part, the surgeon announced to the commandant, that 
the officer appointed to the piquet was suddenly 
seized with a dangerous malady. ‘I'he next in rotation 
was immediately ordered to réplace the invalid, Ae- 
cordingly he quickly accoutred himself, and came to 
join his troop; but his horse, which had always been 
remarkably quiet, turned restive, and reared and 
plunged so violently, that his rider was dismounted, 
and‘had a leg broken by the fall. It was now my 
turn ;. and on this mysterious 20th of August, I left the 
camp with my mien, bat'candidly confess my thoughts 
were not ftée from embarrasment, 1 commanded 80 
inen ; and being, joinéd by 120 from another regiment, 
my whole force amounted to 200. Our pdst was 1000 
pices if front of the line; upon our right wing, and 
close to us, Was a morass covered with very lofty reeds. 
We were without centinels. Our orders were, not to 
dismount, but to remain, during’ an hour and» three 
quarters, with sabres drawn, and carbines cocked. 
Présently, we heard loud cries of * Allah, Allah!” and 
the next minute all the horses of our first trank were 
thrown to the ground, either by the fire or the attack 
of from seven to eight hundred Turks, who also féll in 
equal numbers trom the ep ciheele of their awacharge 
atid the effect of our carbines. They were acquainted 
with the ground, and we were surrounded and defeated 


4 





histered to the wants‘of all those who, like- the nar- 
Mtor, had suffered from the effects of Christian slavery, 
adappealed to his generous nature, 

f he following.is a copy of thesa two documents :— 
“Thereby certify that P. G. Dumont, who has. been} 
thiny-four years a slave in Barbary, served'with mein; 
the capacity of messenger to the institution, and tha 
from the first day of his service, January 1st, till the| 
dite hereof, he has always behaved with zeal; fidelity; 
and correctness, His diligence and good conduct’ in-| 
duce me warmly to recommend: him to all those who! 
feela pleasure in serving the unfortunate, and encou- 
taging honest industry: 

“ Signed WittiaM Sipney SMITH, 
stir. Bh President. of the. Anti-Piratieat Insterute 

Paris, Aug, 26, 1818.” . 


| Atthis part of his narrative Dumont could not re- 
in his tears.—-Fr. Ep. 
Dumon: was. received at the Incurables on the 
Tth of May,—Fr. Ep. 
—==_ " 
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iated to charitable 
is amount to full thirtcen thousand pounds. 
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\)spair; but the Turks, maddened with opium, madea| 


of the late grand Musical Festival at | 


The greatest confusion ensued, both sides cutting. | 
thrusting, and-firingat random. I received eight sabr= 
,wounds, some from the enemy and some frommy triends; 
my horse was mortally wounded, and falling upon 
| my right leg fixed me to the gory sand. ‘This:gloomy 
| scene of massacre was only illumined by-the flashes 
| from the pistols, by the aid of which I occasionally saw 
my. men defending themselves with the courage of de- | 


most borrible slaughter. In a: very little time not a’ 
single Austrian was left standing. ‘I'he conquerot's took 
possession of the horses, which: remained serviceable ; 
first pillaged the dead and wounded, .and ‘then pro- 
ceeded to cut off their heads, and put them into sacks; 
which they had brought for the purpose. My situ- 
ation was far from being enviable, tolerably conver- 
| sant with the Turkish language. 1 heatd,: onal sides, 
| the enemy encouraging.each other to-conclude their 
decapitating employment before the arrival: of a rein 
for cement, and not to miss a single head, by which 

means they should obtain on their réturn, about two 

hundred ducats, ‘This proved them to have been well 
\\informed of our numbers. 
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lafiy despératé Iéaps, 
rks who tried sane ém 
rogress, at last safely Mnto the miorass, T hear 


Turk exclaim an infidel hay estaped; let us seek 
Others réptied * it ix impossible he should be 

in the mofavs.” [ Heard no more; for thé loss of 
blood occasioned a fainting fit, in which I Must have 
continued several hours, for, when I recovered nhy re- 
collection the sun Bad bee long rise. Ini this éwamp 
I was up tothe ham’, My hair stood of end at re- 
calling to my mind the events of thé night; and my 
thoughts were completély occupied by the fatal 90th 
of August. I counted my wounds to thé number of | 
eight, none of them Were dangerous ; but consisted of | 
flesh wounds frotii thé sabre, on the’ arms, back, and| 


a 





a thick pelisse, which, in some mrasute, Weakened the 
éffects of the blows, I heard the groans of the mang- 
{led horses from thé field of battle; with respect to the 
men, the Turks had left them quiet enough. I endea- 
voured to extricate myself front this unpleisant situa- 
tion; and, after an hour’s struggling, at length suc- 
ceeded. Thougha‘Furkish war niay bé supposed! to 
deaden all sensibility, I could not repress an emotion 
of fear at viewing the, desolate scene around me | 
advanced and contemplated the fieldof slaughter; but 
what language’ can'truty paint my horror at finding my- 
self suddenly in the grasp of a gigantic Turk, upwards 
of six feet high, who had mo doubt revurned tor the 
purpose of discovering whether any plunder had‘eluded 
his former search. Never was atiy hope so cruelly de- 
ceived. J addressed myself to bim ia the Purkish lan- 

guage, “ Take my watch, my money, my uniform ; 
but oh do not kil) me!” He replied * all your pos- 

sessions belong to me; and I must have your head be- 

vides.” upon which he u*..ied the string which fastetied 

my hussar cap under my chin, and then lousened 

my cravat. I was unatmed arid defenceless at the least 

moment he would have plunged his immense cutlass 
into my bosom. In’ the’ most supplicating manner | 

embraced him by the middle of his body and insplored 
his clemency ; but, regardless of my entreaties, he con- 

timued his occupation of baring my Weck.“ Pity me, 
(Lexclaimed) my family is rich ; take me prisoner, and 
you shall have aconsiderable'ransom.” ‘+ That process 
(he rejoined) will be too tedious; only keep yourselt 

quiet, that I may cut off your head,” and therrhe delibe- 
rately tookout my shirt pin: He madeno resistance to 
my embracing him, probably through reliance upon his 
superior strength, or a remaining s; ark of pity ; which, 
however, the hope of a'ducat for my head entirely ex- 

tinguished, As he took out my shire pin, I felt some- 

thing very hard at his girdle, it was an iron hammer: 

he repeated, “be quict,” which were doybtless,the last 

Words I should have heard in this world, uf the dread 

of so horrible a death had not induced me to snatch 

the Watiimer ; he did not perceive it, and had al’ eady 

got my head in one hand and his'cutlass in the other, 

rhen by a sudden motion I disengaged myself from 

his grasp, and, with all my strength, discharged the 

hammer (which was very heavy) at his face ; the blow 

cook effec:, the Turk staggered ;-I redoubled the stroke, 
and letting. his: cutlase slip, he felk to the ground ; it 

is needless to add I plunged the weapon several times 
into-his body. I ran towards our advanced posts, 
whose arms were glittering in the sun, and arrived in 

safety at ourcamp. Mycommander at first fled from 
me, as if from a spectre. I was soon seized with a 
burning fever, and carried to the hospital, whence, 
however, I returned to camp in about six weeks, en- 
tirely recovered both ot my malady and my wounds. 
On my arrival, [ was visited by the Bohemian fortune- 
jseller, who punctually paid me the hamper of ‘Tokay 
|she had lost. I was informed that during my absence 
many of her ptedictions had been precisely accomplish- 
ed; by which shehad obtainedseveral handsome legacies. 
lo me this seemied most'astofiishing. Att length there 
came to us two deserters from the enemy; they were 
Christians from’ Setvia, who’ had been etfiployed in 
carrying the baggage of the Turkish army, and had 
deserted to escape a punishment they had incurred. 
The very instant they 'saW tHe fortatie-teller, they re- 
collected her; and declared that she had frequently 
come by night to the Turkish camp, and discovered to 
the enemy the motions of-our army. We were all 
amazed ; for this woman had been serviceable to’ us 
on many occasions,‘and we had often admired the dex- 
terity with which she executed the most perilous com- 
missions, The-deserters persisted in their accusation, 
and declared they had been present several'times when 
she had revealed our positions to the Turks; and dis- 
closed our schemes and encouraged the attacks which 
had been made upon us; and that, asa’ passport, she 
Was furnished with a Turkish cypher. ‘This convincing 
proof of her treachery being found upon her, the Bo- 
hemian fortunesteller was condemned to death asa 
spy. Before execution, I imtetrogated her upon the 
prediction she had made respecting me: she confessed, 
that acting as a spy toboth armies, she received a double 
profit, and had frequently disclosed to each the inten 
tions of the ocher. In foreunié-telling she drew many 
anecdotes fronrthe:simpli¢ity of the persons‘whio con+ 
sulted her, andnot unfrequently was indedced to chance 
tor the accomplishment of her predietions, In what 
regarded me, she said it-was to strengther her influence 
that she fixed the period of my decease, at so distant a 
period, end thst as the time approached! she prevailed 
upon the Turks to attack the picquet of our regiment 
on the night of the 20th August: Understanding: that 
two officers were before me‘on the list’for this service, 
she sold the first adulterated wine, which rendered him 
indisposed ; and as the second was mounting, she pri- 
vately insinuated-into the nostrils of his horse a piece of 
burnt chareval, which produced the consequetices be- 
ore related.” 
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Calendat of Mature. 


(From the Literary Pocket-Book)} 
EE 
NOVEMBER. 
=s 
Next was November ; héfill-grown and fat 
As fed with lard; anct that right well might seeme ; 
For he had been a fatting hogs of late, 
That yet his browes with: sweat did reek and stoans ; 
* And yet the season was full aud breem ; 
In planting eeke he took no ty 
yrouern Sa rey not easie —_ — 
orita eentaure ath) vo 
The seed of Saturn and fair Nass, Chiron highs 
Npeénver 

This is the mouth in which we dré said by the 
F.euchman to hang and drown gutselvés, We also. 
agree with him to call it “ the gloomy month of No 
vember ;” and above all, with our in-door, money 
getting, and unimaginative habits, all the rest of the 
year, we contrive tv make it sd, Not all of us, how- 
ever: and fewer, aud fewer, we trust, every day, It 
is a fact well known to the medical philosopher, thar, 
in proportion as people do uot hke air and exercixe, 
their blood becomes darker and darker ;, now what 
corrupts and thickens tiie cireulation, and keeps the 
humours within the pores, darken and clogs the 
mind; and we dre thed in a state to receive pleasure 
but indifferently or were avid pain with tenfi ll 
painfuluess, If we aud to this a quantity of wttue 
céssury cares aud sordid iistakés, it is 86 much the 
worse, A love of uature is thé refuge. He who 
grapples with March, and has the smiling eyes upon 
him of June and August, need have ao fear of No- 
vember, 

And as the Italian provért says, évery medal tas 
its reverse, November, with its loss of verdure, its 
frequent rains, the fall of the leaf, and the visible ap- 
proach of the winter, is, undoubtedly, a gloomy 
month to the gloomy ; but to others, it brings but 
pensivenéss, wfeeling very far frouy destitute of plhen- 
stire; and if the healthiest atid must imayinative of 
us may feel their spirits pulled down by reflections 
counected with earth, its dvorilitiéey aud) its mis. 
takes, we should but strengthen otirselves the midre 
to make strong and sweet music with the changeful 
but harmonious movements of nature. In no system 
is' there really any such thing as death, All is but 
change and vitahty. We beconie either spiritual 
exsences, or new spiritual beiuge, or rather both ; 
atid, with November's leave, if Pythagoras did tot 
shrink from the idea of being a bird, We do not see 
why Tomkins shuild be sofastidions. ‘There ave but 
two things that are really horrible—malignity and 
stiperstition; one, which disturbs the present world ; 
abd the other, which, besides disturbing the preseot® 
makes a pandemonium of the greater part of the 
future. All other painful things ate bat follies ; 
and, indeed, these are of all follies (he myst painful, 
The poets, whom we have quoted in’ February, can 
speak for November, There ave many pleasures in 
it, if we will lift up our matter-of fact eyes, and tind 
that there are miatters-of-fact we svidom dreain of, 
It is a pleasant thing to meet the gentle fine days, 
that come to contradict our saying» for as; it is a 
pleasant thing to see the primrose come back again 
in wouds and meadows; it is a pléasaut thing to 
catch the whistle of the grean plover, and to see the 
geeentinches congregate; it is a pleasant thing to 
listen to the deep amorous note of the wood-pigeons, 
who now come back again; and it is a pleasant thing 
to hear the deep voice of the stags, making their tri- 
umphant love amidst the falling lenves, ; 

Besides a'quantity of fruit, our flowers retain a 
nomber of the flowers of thé laxt’ niouth, witt the 
striped lilly in leaf; and, in addition to seveval of 
the flowering trees aud shrubs, we have the fertile 
and glowing China-roses in flower : and in fruit the 
pyracantha, with its lustrouy red berries, that clus- 
ter so beautifully on the wails of cottages, This is 
the time also’ fur the domestic cultivators of flowers 
to be very busy in preparing for those spring and 
winter ornaments, which used to be thought the work 
of magic. They may plaut hayacioth, dwarf-tulips, 
polyanthus-narcissus, or auy other moderately-gruw- 
ing bulbous roots, either in water-glasses’ or in pots 
of light, dry: eavtl, to flower early in their apart- 
ments, If im ghisses, the bulb should be w little’ in 
the water; ifin pots, a little in the earth or bat jast 
covered. They should be kept in a warin, light 
room, 

The trees generally lose their leaves in the follow. 
ing successsion: walnut, mulberry, horse-chesnut, 
sycamore, lime, ash, then, after au interval, elm, thea 
apple and peach trees, suthetiines not till the end of 

ovember ; and lastly, pollavd oake aud young 
beeches, which retain their vld leaves till pushed of, 
by their new ones in spring. Oaks that bappen tu 
be stripped of their leaves by chaffers, will often 
surprise the haunter of nature by being clothed again 
sdon after midsummer with a beautifal vivid foliage. 

The farmer cadeavows to finish his ploughing this 
month, aud then lays'up hie instruments for the 
spring, Cattle ave kept if the yard or stable, sheep 
tuened into the turnip field, or in bad weather fed 
with hay, bees moved under shelter, and pigeons fea 
in the duve-honse, 




















The letters A. L. M, are placed before many chapters 
of the! Kotan, nor did Mahomet ever explain them, 
saying that the Angel Gabriel had not revealed their/|| 
meaning. They have been, the subject of meditation | 
for the-expounders of the’ Koran; bat ore more inge-| 
inivus than the rest has given singular idea, that A| 
Ding pronounced from the bottom of the throat, shewed 
that God was the beginning of all things, that L being, 
from the palate, that God was the middle ¢ and M from | 
the lips, that God was the end of all things. It is 
generally understood by Musselmans that it si gnities there 
is but one God, and Mahomet is hig sebphetenii comm! 
Anecdotes of, the Koran. 








Cold.—Kotzebue, in the account’ of is banishnaent 
to Siberia, says, that while he resided ‘at Tobolsk, the’ 
cold in that inhospitable region was someti:nes so intense 
a8 to freeze quicksilver, and that the thermometer often 
jell to 40 degrees below the cipher... He had seen quick-| 





wound, Jeft my leg at liberty, and I immediately con- 
ctived the 1 ke otendeavouring to throw myself among 





silver, when frozen, caryed with a penknife into small. 
Farad thén” packed’ in snow, and sent a considerable 


Among our autiitmual pleasures, we ought not to 
hive omitted the very falling of the leaves ; 
To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 
Go eddying round, C, Lamb, 
‘Towards the eud of the month, ‘under the groves 
and other shady places, they begin to lie in heaps, 
atid to rustle to the foot of the passenger, and there 
they will lie till the’ young leaves “are grown over 
bend, aud spring comes tu look down wpon thept with. 
their duwers :— 


|| O Spring ! of hope, and’ love, ad’ youth, and 


Wind-wis ged emblem’! brightest, 


rigl { 
Whence comest thou, when, win dn Wierd, 


The tears that fade in sunny smiles thow' 

Ee ter i One sentaa ent ewtets 

Thy mother's dying 

Thy mother Autuinn, for whose thoy bearest 
Fresh flowers, and beams like ers, with 

D s:urbing not the leavég which wre her 





Is not her eword unmatehec 
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SHEMEETING OF WALLACE AWD BRUCE ON THE 


BANKS OF THE CARRON. 
-_— 

Mrs. Heman’s Prize Poem. 
—>- 


The morn rose bright on scene's renown'd, 


Wud Caledonia’s classic 

Where the bold sons of other days 

Won their high fame in Ossian's lays, 
And fell—but not ¢ill Carron’s tide 

With Roman blood was darkly dyed. 
Shrouded in Scotland's blood-stain'd plaid, 
!.ow are her mountain-warriors laid. 

Blest are the slain! t/icy calinly sleep, 
Nor hear their bleeding country weep ; 
The shouts, of England's triumph telling, 
Keach not their dark and silent ducllings 
And those, surviving to bequeath 

Their sons the choice of chains or death, 
May give the slumberer's lowly bier 

Ap envying glance—but not a tear. 


But thou, the fearless and the free, 
Devoted Knight of Ellerslie! 
No vassal-spirit, formed to bow 


When storms are gathering, clouds thy brow ; 


No shade of fear, or weak despair, 
Blends with indignant sorrow there ! 
And he, yon Chief, with mien of pride, 
Whom Carron’s waves from thee divide ; 
Whose haughty gestures fain would seck 
To veil the thoughts that blanch his cheek, 
Fcels his reluctant sou! controlled 

By thine of more heroic mould ; 
Though mruggling all in vain to war 
With that high mind's ascendant star, 
Hie, with a conqueror’s scornful eye, 
Would mock the name of Liberty. 


Heard ye the Patriot's awful voice ?— 
« Proud Victor! in thy fame rejoice ! 
Vast thou not acen thy brethren slain, 
The harvest of thy battle-plain— 


And bathed thy sword in blood—whose spot 


Eternity shall cancel not ? 

Rejoice !—with sounds of wild lament, 
O'er her dark heaths and mountains sent, 
With dying moan, and dirge’s wail, 
Thy ravaged country bids thee hail ! 
Rejoice !—while yet exulting cries, 

From England's conquering host arise, 
And strains of choral triumph tell 

Her Royal Slave hath fought too well! 
Yet deem not thou, till life depart, 

High hope shall leave the patriot’s heart ; 
No! though the orbs of heaven expire, 
Thinc, Freedom ! is a quenchiless fire ; 
And woe to him, whose might would dare 
( The energies of Ury despair! 

No! when thy chain, O Bruce ! is cast 
O'er thy land's charter’d mountain-blast, 
Then in my yielding hopes shall die 

The glorious faith of Liberty.” 


With haughty laugh the Conqueror cries— 

(Yet his dark cheek is flushed with shame, 

And his eye filled with troubled flame ;) 

* Vein, brief illusions ! doomed to fly 

¥england’s red path of vinory ! 

in might ? 

Her course, a torrent in the fight ? 

The terror of her name gone forth 

Wide o'er the regions of the north ? 

Far hence, midst other heaths and snows, 

Musi frecdom's footsteps now repose. 

And thou—in lofty dreams clate, 
Vnthusiast ! strive no more with Fate ! 


\ "Pw vain—the land is lost and won— 


Sheaghed be the sword—its task is done. 
: Where are the chiefs who stood with thee, 
| | First in the battles of the free ? 


i} The firm in heart, in spirit high ? 


‘They sought yon fatal field to die. 
Fach step of Edward's conquering host 
Hiath left a grave on Scotland's coast.” 


| ** Vassal of England, yes! a grave 
i ' 


Where sleep the faithful and the brave ; 
And who the glory would resign, 


Of death like theirs, for life like thine ? 


They slumber—and the —= tread 
May spurn thy ns he noble dead : 
| Yet, on the land they loved so well, 

Sull shall their burning —_ dwell. 

Their deeds shall hallow Minstrel’s theme, 
Their image rise on warrior’s dream, 
Their names be inspiration’s breath, 
Kindling high hope, and scorn of death. 
Tull bursts imiaxortal, from the tomb, 


Hi The flawe that shall avenge their doom! 


This is no land for chains—away ! 
O'er softer climes let tyrants sway ! 


q Think'st thou the mountain and the storm 
} 


Their hardy sons for bondage form ? 
Poth our stern wint’ry blasts instil 
Subnisson toa despot's will ? 

No! we are cast of other mould 

Than theirs by lawless power controlled ! 
‘The uurture of our bitter sky 

Calls forth resisting energy, 

And the wild fastnesses are ours— 
The rocks, with their eternal towers ! 
Thre soul to struggle and to dare, 

Is nunyled with our northern air ; 
And dust beneath our soil is lying 

© those who died for fame undying. 
T-cad‘set thou that soil! and can it be, 
No loftier theught is roused in ghee ? 
Poth ne high feeling proudly start 
From shumber in thine inmost heart ? 
Nv secret voice thy bosom thrill 

Kor thy own Scotland pleading still ? 
Ob! wake thee’yct—indignant, claim 
A nobler fate, a purer faye. 

Wake, in that high, majestic lot, 

May the dark past be all forgot, 

And Scotland shall forgive the field, 





ae 


Yen I—though on that fatal plain 

; lace my heart’s brother with the slain ; 
‘hough reft of his heroic worth, 

My spirit dwells alone on earth ; 

Aud avhen all other gricf is past, 

is be cherished to the last ? 


Vi ust ¢ 


Wall lead thy battles, guaad thy durone, 
i W ith feith unspotied as his own ; 
, Kar in thy noon of fame recal 


Hi dove was the guilt iat wrought his fall.” 





** Wild hopes! o’er dreamer’s minds that rise 


Whee, with her blood, thy shame was seal'd. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


: Still dost thou hear in-stem disdain ? them from your correspondents, time, Sir, time, |[but Mr. Vandenio? could give ——aa 


Are Freedom's w: accents vain ; 

Bly Bruce! within thy breast ¥ 

Wakes each high too long suppress’d, 

And thy heart's noblest feelings live, _ 

Blent in that suppliant word—* Forgive ! 
Scotland done! 


And, kindling at my country’s shrine, 

soul hath 4 spark from thine. 
Oh! deem not, in the proudest hour 
Of triumph and exulting power— 
Deem not the light of peace could 
A home within my troubled mind. 
Conflicts, by mortal eye unseen, 
Dark, silent, secret, there have been, 
Known but to Him, whose glance can trace 
Thought to its deepest dwelling-place ! 
—'Tis past—and on my native shore 
I tread, a rebel son no more. 
Too blest, if yet my lot may be, 
In glory’s path to follow thee ; 
If tears, by late tance poured, 
May lave the blood-stains from my sword !” 


Far other tears, O Wallace ! rise 
From the heart's fountain to thine eyes ; 
Bright, holy, and unchecked they spring, 
While thy voice falters, ** Hail! my king! 
Be every wrong, by memory traced, 
In this full tide of joy effaced ! 
Hail! and rejoice !—thy race shall claim 
A heritage of deathless fame ; 
And Scotland shall arise, at length, 
Majestic in triumphant strength—- 
An eagle of the rock, that won 
A way through tempests to the sun ! 
What though I perish ere the hour 
When Scotland’s vengeance wakes in power ; 
If shed for her my blood shall stain 
The field or scaffold not in yain. 
its voice, to efforts more sublime, 
Shall rouse the spirit of her clime, 
And, in the noontide of her lot, 
My country shall forget me not!” 





“+ (Memento sort ;” 
BEING 
A COLLECTION OF EPITAPHS, 
INSCRIPTIONS, &c. 


“ What Biography is to History, an Epitaph is to Biography. 
—It is an epitome of a sermon, which teaches the most useful 
truths in the most comprehensive form.—-Monumental inscrip. 


ir ‘ 
which proves all things: will, 1 am afrsid, convince me 
and others, that the road to eminence in any art is not 


Ss! ° 

“ Vindicator,” in the same paper, may have a daugh- 
ter, who, with only two years’ instruction on this new 
system, can compose correctly, and play well; but 
what of that? genius will tower in despite of classes, 
ichiroplasts,and lecture boards, especially when aided by 
the instruction ofa professional parent. Are instances 
of precocity confined to this new system; and does it 
make them of more frequent occurrence? I have 
reason to think not ; and I call upon the professors of 
\the old system to bear witness, from their own expe- 
\rience, before I yield to this instance. 
The tady who lived in Erskine-street is too well 
described to be mistaken, and I assert, in direct contra- 
diction to Vindicator, that she did not Jearn on the 
Logierian system. [had the pleasuge of hearing her play, 
aye, and well too, before this new system was known 
in this town. She is now one of those whom the 
iteachers of the system hire to assist them, and to play 
the first and difficult part in the lessons which are per- 
formed in public, but were not taught on that system. 
This instance, therefore, will not prove any thing in 
favour of the * ingenious plan.”-Your's, &c. 

SIMON GULLED. 








Novem ber 10, 1819. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—You have no doubt read the voyages and tra- 
vels of the renowned Captain Gulliver. You will 
recollect that in Laputa he saw a professor of langua- 
ges, who had invented a machine with which he pre- 
jcended to write books on any subject. The “ ingenious 
lan” of Mr. Logier has often reminded me of that 
earned professor. Mr. Logier declares, that by his 
system a young person may be taught, in three years, 
to play, at sight, the works of Corelli, Haydn, Mozart, 
&c. and not only to play, but to analyze them theoreti- 
cally. He asserted this in public, and the public be- 
lieved him! There never was, noris there at present, 
any system which will produce these effects generally. 
A genius may now and then be found, but I reassert 
that generally his system will not produce these effects ; 
and I defy Mr. Logier and all his supporters to disprove 
my assertions. By the old system, a teacher cannot do 
justice to more than eight scholars daily : by the new, 
they profess to do justice to forty or fifty in the same 
time. I maintain that it is impossible ; and were there 
no other objection to the “ ingenious plan,” this alone 
would condemn it in my opinion. But this may, na- 
turally enough, account, in many instances, for the 
professional support which it obtains. 

Your obedient servant, 











In the Church-yard of Seven Oaks, Kent, 





Grim Death took me without any warning ; 
1 was well at night, and dead at nine in the morning. 


Ina Chureh-yard in Hampshire. 
Flim shall never come again to we, 
But we shall surely one day go to he. 





ANOTHER. 
Three finer Lubes ye never zee, 
Than God Almighty gave to we :-- 
They was attuched by Ego fits, 
And here they lies as dead as nits, 


The time of death we know full well, 
But when and where no man can tell. 


AN AMERICAN SPECIMEN. 





On the 29th of November, 

A confounded big piece of timber, 
Came down, bang-slam, 

And killed poor John Lamb. 


Under this stone lie two children dear, 
One buried at Margate, and the other herr. 





Correspondence. 


Logterfan System. 


TO THE EDITOR. 








S1x,—I am no opponent of Mr. Logier, but I wish 
to say one word respecting the letter of “ Vindicator,” 
in the last Kaleidoscope. ‘Vhat gentleman asserts that 
his daughter is a composer after two years’ instruction ! 
A composer! of what? Asa proof of what the new 
system can do, he refers Simon Gulled to'a most re- 
spectable young lady, with whom I have the honour to 
be acquainted, who (he should have stated) learned 
music at least eight years before she commenced on this 
new system. Is it fair thus to mislead the public? 1 
really think Vindicator, whoever he is, one of the 
greatest enemies Mr. L. 
heard at the principal Academy, where the system is 
pursued.” Which isit? Having some knowledge of 
who teaches the system purely from the first authority, 
[ should be glad to know wh: ther V.'s statement agrees 
with my information. Your's &c. nat 





| 70 THE EDITOR. 


| —— 
Sirx,—In answer to the letter signed Q.” in your 
last Kaleidoscope, ‘tis my belief, without being preju- 
diced by the partiality of a parent, that the capacity of 
my daughter has not ptoved any hindrance to her pro- 
| gress, and | am sure she has used due diligence in her 
practice. | have paid for her instruction more than 
|| three years, and if she persevere in the same system, Z 
think (you know, Mr. Editor, we are allowed to tink 
' that T shall have to pay for her three more, and chat 
| shall not be singular: even then, Zink she will not play 
| in a superior mavner, and that she will not be ongular. 
| [have personally nothing to do with muric or its pro- 
fesgion: Paim at truth, and wish to know the real merits 
of this system which professes so much; if I cannot 











tions remind us that time is on the wing; that every rank and PHILO-GULLED. 
age must fall a prey to his depredations.”— Anon. 11th November, 1819. 
No. VI ie ids R 4 snag inane ens 
atl LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 
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has. Again,—“ She is to be || 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Smm,—Yesterday evening Mr. Vandenhoff performed 
the character of Reuben Glenroy. It was, on the 
He rather an unequal performance; and amidst a 
|display of beauties which it was natural to expect from 
‘him, there were occasional faults which should be avoided 
iby an actor standing so high in public estimation. I 
jshall mention two which do not attach exclusively to this 
character ; they sometimes detract from the merits of a 
beg 7 more worthy of his talents than that of lass 
night. He indulges in a habit of occasionally so lowert 
ing the tones of his voice at the beginning and toward- 
ithe close of a sentence as to be with difficulty heard : 
this is a fault which if he were aware of its existence, his 
own good taste would most assuredly and speedily cor- 
rect. He also frequently fails to give powerful effect to 
the expression of modern sentiment: No opportunity 
should be lost of fastening on the mind a moral 
lesson. Mr. V. is the more inexcusable in not seizing such 
opportunities, as his voice is quite as capable of giving 
point and beauty to sentiment, as energy and truth to 
|passion. In the presentinstance these two faults united 
were a.continual drawback on the pleasure of the audi- 
ence. There is a beauty in Mr. Kean’s emphasis in this 
part which is highly eloquent and expressive; and al- 
though it is neither desired nor expected thatMr. V. should 
descend from his high ground to be a copyist of any, and 
least of ajl of Mr. Kean, yet it would add atly to the 
interest of some of his performances were he to attend 
to the spirit of this hint; itis given by one who has 
long admired his talents, one who is gratified in no com- 
mon degree by his present popularity, and who would 
wish for the removal of whatever is calculated to obscure 
the one or lessen the other. 

The beautiful and instructive scene between Reuben 
and Mrs. Glenroy, may be quoted as one in which Mr. 
V. by no means excited the interest it is susceptible of. 
The tender appeal to the feelings of the affectionate 
|mother and the severe censures on fashionable life, had 
not the effect I have seen produced by a far inferior actor. 
| I acknowledge this effect as been produced not so much 
jby naturally and feelingly entering into the situation of 
the character, as by a sort of speaking at and for the 
laudience. In avoi ing this,—in apparently forgetting 
‘that there was an audience listening to what he said—in 
lcarrying on the whole dialogue as if five minutes before 
he was a stranger to the lady—and by enforcing his do- 
j inestic lecture in that unassuming and respectfal manner 
which so short an acquaintance demanded,—in all this he 
acted certainly more true to nature; but he failed to 
| nake that impression, or to excite that applause, which 
gene 4 accompanies the exertions of an actor in this 
|scene. It would be perfectly easy for Mr. V. to hit the 
happy medium between his own correct, but too tame 
manner, and the more boisterous, and therefore unna- 
,tural, but more effective manner of others. By addin 
,& little more vigour to his tones and action he woul 
communicate a portion of his own  feclings to the audi- 
—— make this scene one of the most prominent in 
the play. 
| The scene between Rosalie and Plastic in the last act, 
requires from the representative of Reuben, the expres- 
sion of streng but subdued feeling. The loss, the sure 
and final loss of almost the only being who endeared 
|existence, must on the romantic mind of Reuben Glen. 
\roy, have produced feelings of embittered recollection 
| bordering on dispair ; this is to be expressed not in words, 











}but in look and action. But this Mr. V. did not attempt. 
| His mation of other characters proves him fully 
‘equal to the task, and in one who re the book of na-, 


{ture as he evidently does, the omission was highly 





nena excels, 
is interviey with Plastic at the gaming 
conducted throughout ith the greatest sai red 
manner of relating the villainous conduct of Plastic atid 
the base return that libertine makes to the preserver of 
his life was highly pathetic. The bitter irony with which 
he hears Plastic deny having been lately in Wales; y, 
perfectly original, and was unpommoanls fine ; and the 
strong expression of countenance, and 
tone with which he agp the single word * Sir,” was 
matic treat amply sufhcient-to compensate for the 
occasional disappointment which occurred in other scen 
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A Judge and Counsellor being upon indiffe 
a client of the counsel's making Ris a tance ues 
bly oiielied, the Saige 
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bar with his face and jaw terri 
remarked, ‘* Mr. ——, this client of your’s would 

an excellent Counsellor, he’s all jaw,” which set the 
court in a roar of laughter against the Counsellor. (j, 
silence being obtained, the Counsel remarked, « 
Lord, I think he would make a better Judge,’ for i 
jaw is all on one side.” the retort turned the 
against the Judge, and front that day they were on 
_ terms of friendship.—F rom Anecdotes of the Irish 

ar. 
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SELECT BEAUTIES OF 
Chess, 


$ Ludimus effigiem belli,” ....000..000.VIDA, 
—_— 
GAME XVIII. 


—- 





The White to move, and give Checkmate in FIVE 
moves. 


(Giambatista Lolli.) 
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SOLUTION, 


—— 


WHITE, 
1 Queen .... 1—6 
2 Queen .... 1—7 
3 Castle.... 1--1 3 Queen ,... 1—6 
4 Castle ....1-6-+4 4 King .... 1—6 
5 Castle .... 1—1+4-Mate. 


BLACK. 
1 Queen... 3—8 
2 King .... 1-7 





To Correspondents. 





The length of the interesting account of Rammobun 
Roy; and the necessity we conceived ourselves under 
to bring the narrative of Dumont’s captivity to a con- 
clusion in our present number, will not permit us to 
avail ourselves of the suggestion of a ConsTANT 
READER, until next week. 





The animadversions of a HUMBLE BUT. SINCERE 
CHRISTIAN upon a sermon lately delivered and pub- 
lished in Liverpool, are foreign to the plan of our 
work, from which, as well by choice as by stipulation, 
we exclude party politics nd polemical controversy. 
Those topics apart, there is still in reserve abundance 
of matter which comes within the meaning of our 
motto ** Utile Dulci,” 


The extract with which we have been favoured by D. A. 
if not judged to be objectionable on the grounds just 
adverted to, shall be inserted. We thank the writer 
also for his friendly hint upon a subject which shall 
not be unattended to. 


The essay of J. K. on the system of Mr. Owen, of 
New Lanark, will most probably appear next week. 


We have further to make our acknowledgements to 
a PirirvL.-.O-onanenoell 
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| blaineable. 
As, however, there is rarely a day so gloomy but some | 
|moments of it are brightened by the glorious bursting, 
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‘forth of the sun; so in this performance there were occa- | 
‘sional displays of genius and bursts of passion whieh few | 
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